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Washington Centennial Memorial Arch in Washington Square, New York 


Designed by Stanford White, this arch was erected to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the inauguration of Washington as first President of the United States 
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George Washington—An Inspiration to American Youth 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL U. S. GRANT 3D, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
COM MISSION! 


February 22, 1932, will be the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
who is associated in all our minds with the Act 
of Congress declaring him to have been “ First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” He stands forth, not only 
in his official life but in his personal character 
as a citizen, the outstanding international as 
well as national figure of his time, and an ex- 
ample for posterity. As a soldier he achieved 
victory for the cause of independence against 
great odds and in spite of innumerable and most 
discouraging difficulties and obstacles. Without 
his personal leadership and determination, inde- 
pendence could hardly have been achieved. 

After the successful termination of the Revo- 
lution, he returned to private life and there 
continued his active career as a leading citizen, 
a successful and progressive farmer, and a 
property owner and man of business interested 
in all sorts of commercial enterprises, even in- 
terstate commerce. He soon realized the in- 
effectiveness and difficulties of the weak govern- 
ment established by the articles of confederation, 
and helped to bring together the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. As President of this con- 
vention he guided the various conflicting inter- 
ests there represented to a compromise, which 
was given permanent form in the American 
Constitution and has been accepted as a model 
for popular governments ever since. It has 
been interesting to note that the same questions 
and differences of opinion arose in that con- 
vention between the 13 sovereign states which 
had just achieved their independence, as have 
since arisen at other council boards where less 
successful efforts have been made at interna- 
tional confederation. We can but feel sure it 
was largely his personal influence and the high 
respect commanded by his views that made 
possible the happy solution found in 1787. 

After the adoption of the Constitution he was 
again called to supreme command, this time to 
be installed as the first President of the United 
States. Here his political leadership was 
exerted so successfully and effectively that he 
was able to utilize the talents and _ political 
wisdom of men as mutually at variance and 


hostile as Alexander Hamilton, John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, and to bring order out 
of chaos, organizing a new government on 4a 
sound political basis which has been able to 
endure the stress of circumstances and to prove 
adequate for a country which has increased 
from three and one-half million to one hundred 
and twenty million inhabitants and from a nar- 
row fringe of struggling colonies along the At- 
lantic coast to the richest and most successful 
Nation in the world. 

After two terms as President, he insisted 
upon giving up the Chief Magistracy of the 
country and returning to private life, the most 
respected citizen of the world, thus setting the 
example to his successors of unselfish public 
service and the administration of chief execu- 
tive power without interest in its retention for 
personal aggrandizement. 

His example has been an inspiration to 
patriots and to the friends of liberty and 
equality of political opportunity throughout the 
world. The forthcoming bicentennial of his 
birth gives us in America an opportunity to 
show whether we, too, have cherished the tradi- 
tion of his achievements and have retained the 
respect for his high type of citizenship without 
which we can not expect our democracy to con- 
tinue the kind of a country he intended it 
should be. 

This opportunity is one which must not be 
lost or passed by. If there are doubts as to 
our form of government, and if there be any 
reason to the claim that our institutions today 
are out of sympathy with the tradition and 
principles of the Government he established, 
let us by a search of his writings and the ex- 
pression of his thought determine whether this 
be so or not. Of course, with the very much 
more complicated interrelation between indi- 
viduals in society today and the enormous 
growth of population, much more complicated 
government administration and legal restrictions 
are necessary to solve our present problems 
than sufficed a century and a third ago, but we 
can well stop and look and listen with a view te 
determining whether political leadership today 
is inspired by the same wisdom and toleration 


1 An address delivered before the National Education Association, Columbus, Ohio, July 2, 1930. 
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and patriotism as made possible the compromises 
in the Constitution of the United States between 
bitterly conflicting interests. 

No better way of dispelling discontent, of 
meeting the various ingenious but unsound 
political panaceas that are daily offered as cure- 
alls for our troubles, or of counteracting paid 
propaganda for the subversion of our Govern- 
ment, can be found than to fill our hearts and 
minds with the inspiration that may be derived 
from the political principles and practice of 
George Washington and the few other great 
men who collaborated with him in his great 
work. It is therefore with the firm conviction 
that this coming bicentennial year offers a 
special and rarely recurring occasion for the 
education of our Nation in the sound political 
and civic principles which will lift it to a 
higher moral plane and set it on its road safely 
for another two centuries, that I come to you 
on behalf of the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington to ask 
your cooperation in making this celebration 
mean the most possible to the American people, 
and particularly to give it the full educational 
value it can have for our young citizens now 
being educated in the schools and colleges of 
the country. 

While Congress has contributed generously 
to the commemoration of certain localities and 
events in Washington's life, by adopting the 
restoration of his birthplace at Wakefield as a 
national monument, by constructing a great 
memorial highway from his home at Mount 
Vernon to the National Capital City which he 
founded and which bears his name, and by en- 
tering upon a project for a great memorial park 
along the banks of the Potomac where he spent 
so much of his unofficial life; the keynote of 
the educational and spiritual character of the 
celebration has been sounded by Congress’s 
adopting as one of its chief features the publi- 
cation of the complete works and writings of 
George Washington. This will make it possi- 
ble to have in every library throughout the 
country and in every university the complete 
record of his wisdom and opinions for the help 
of all Americans in the future who will want 
to profit by what he learned in the school of 
hard experience. 

With the desire to be helpful to the various 
state commissions and to the committees that 
will undoubtedly be established in all the cities 
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and towns of our country to do honor to George 
Washington in 1932, the national commission is 
assembling a great amount of information which 
it will be ready to issue soon. It is even going 
to the extent of arranging for the making of 
a moving picture of George Washington’s life, 
which may be used to tell his story and teach 
his example throughout the country. It is 
preparing a pamphlet containing interesting 
sidelights and significant facts about him, which, 
supplemental to the short histories readily avail- 
able everywhere, will material for 
speeches and courses on his life. An atlas is 
being prepared, not only to reproduce many of 
the maps which he himself made when a young 


supply 


surveyor practising his profession, but also to 
include maps showing places he visited and the 
scenes of his almost inconceivably varied activi- 
ties. The associate directors are engaged in an 
effort to produce the text and full instructions 
for a pageant which can be used, wholly or in 
part, in any city or town or school in which 
such a visualization of Washington’s deeds and 
time will help to impress his personality upon 
the American public and help our citizens of 
today to do honor to the Father of Our Country. 

It has been definitely decided that the char- 
acter of this celebration should be educational 
and spiritual, that it should be participated in 
by all the people of the country in their own 
home surroundings and by their own efforts 
It is not considered an appropriate occasion for 
an exposition showing the progress in inven- 
tions, and nor for any 
other concentrated effort in any one place or 
It is rather 


industries commerce, 
which has commercial significance. 
the occasion for an appreciation of what George 
Washington did, and what he tried to do, and 
of the greatness of heart and greatness of mind 
which enabled him to do so much, and for 
deriving from these the inspiration and courage 
which we need to carry on our daily tasks with 
equal steadiness of purpose. 

For the children and young 
must be particular interest and hope in the 
ability of a man to rise by sheer strength of 
character, civic virtue, consideration for the 
needs and views of others, and good common 
sense to the leadership of his country and an 
exalted international recognition; and it would 
appear to me that there can be no better way of 
persuading the citizens of tomorrow of the gen- 
eral soundness of our institutions and of the 
possibilities before them for a useful life full 


people there 
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of satisfactory achievement, than to place 
clearly before them and bring them to visualize 
the full life and great personality of George 
Washington, in all its phases, so that they may 
profit by a sense of companionship with him and 
instinctively emulate his character and methods. 

Evidently this purpose can not be achieved 
except through the collaboration and active sup- 
port of the schools and universities throughout 
the country. To do this we must humanize 
him. We must think of him as the very 
human person illustrated by the few portraits 
made in early manhood and before false teeth 
had stretched his upper lip into rigidity and 
artificially given his mouth that unsympathetic 
look of inflexibility which we have come to 
know from the pictures in general circulation. 
A man of strong passions held under control by 
stronger mental powers, interested in all sorts 
of outdoor activities and in sympathy with the 
problems of his neighbors and community, he 
had a keen sense of humor and generous 
affections, while always studying to be just to 
all and open-minded to every suggestion. Such 
he was and remained at heart, even after the 
reticence and dignity requisite of one in high 
office forced him to restrain his natural im- 
petuosity and enthusiasms. 

It is hard to feel on familiar terms with a 
demigod or to think of the Washington in the 
Stuart paintings as a human being beset with 
the same impulses and difficulties which con- 
stitute our personal problems today. Only by 
appreciating the daily obstacles he had to over- 
come, the venomous and treacherous personal 
attacks made on him, the chaotic political con- 
ditions amid which he had to find and formulate 
a sound basis for orderly government, the 
private interests which demanded and always 
received his careful thought and_ attention, 
can we realize how great a man he really was 
and draw hope and inspiration for ourselves. 
By humanizing him I do not mean to drag in 
the disproven scandals as certain of our recent 
fiction writers have done when they undertook 
to write history. Careful research shows how 
untrue these accusations are. The truth does 
honor to the great and the brighter the light 
that shines on his record the greater he appears. 

TEACH YOUR PUPILS TO KNOW AND ADMIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, TO CARRY HIS EXAMPLE 
AND COMPANIONSHIP IN THEIR HEARTS, AND 
THE COUNTRY’S DESTINIES WILL BE SAFE IN THE 


HANDS OF THE NEXT GENERATION. 


Plant Trees To Honor 
Washington, Is Suggestion 

Planting trees in honor of George Washing- 
ton is suggested by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Tree Association, 
as one of the means of observing the two 
hundredth anniversary of Washington's birth. 

“In 1732, the Atlantic seaboard, the territory 
to become colonies united under his leadership, 
was almost one vast forest,” Mr Pack points 
out. “As woodsman and surveyor Washington 
knew the value of trees. The colonials knew 
the value of trees. But those forests have 
gone long since. Civilization used them or let 
them be destroyed by fire. The Nation must 
become forest-minded. What finer tribute, 
then, on the part of the community than the 
planting of trees for Washington?’ 

Tree planting suggestions may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the American Tree 
Association at 1214 16th street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Geographical Society Offers 
Material to Rural Schools 

The School Service Department of the 
National Geographic Society offers to rurai 
schools two types of material which may be 
obtained at a nominal cost. 

It will send to rural schools only, packets of 
ten different copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine upon payment of 50 cents to defray 
the cost of packing and carriage charges. The 
society requires that teachers sign a_ blank 
stating the magazines are for school use, so 
that back copies at this price may not fall into 
the hands of commercial dealers. These blanks 
may be obtained by addressing the society. 

The society also publishes weekly illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins, five bulletins to 
a weekly set, which are issued for 30 weeks 
of the school year. These bulletins are pre- 
pared from the standpoint of giving the 
geographic, historic and scientific backgrounds 
of news events, and have from six to ten illus- 
trations each week. 

They may be had, by teachers only, upon 
application to the National Geographic Society's 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. A remittance 
of 25 cents to cover the cost of handling and 
mailing the 30 issues should accompany the 


request. 
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Examinations Board Considers Secondary School Problems 


Action on many secondary school matters 
was taken at the annual meeting of the State 
Examinations Board held in December. 

The changes recommended in connection with 
the high school diploma in commercial subjects 
have already been acted upon by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. Full information regard- 
ing this matter has been given to schools of 
the State by special circular and in the 
Bulletin to the Schools of January 15, 1931. 

One of the matters under discussion at the 
meeting of the State Examinations Board was 
the progress that is being made by some of the 
special committees which are working on new 
syllabus outlines. It was reported that the 
work of the committee revising the English 
syllabus is going forward satisfactorily. The 
work of this committee will cover the upper 
six years. The committee is taking under 
careful consideration the suggestion that the 
materials available in the field of English for 
the six-year secondary school should be organ- 
ized in such a manner as to meet the needs of 
different ability groups. 

A committee is at work on a general biology 
syllabus, organizing materials available for this 
field at approximately the tenth year level. 
This will make practical the desire in many 
schools throughout the State to offer a course 
in general biology in the tenth year following 
the completion of work in general science, 
which is given throughout the junior high 
school level. 

The new syllabus in modern languages is now 
available. Principals and teachers have ample 
opportunity to study these new outlines before 
they will be used in the classroom beginning 
next September. 

The board also recommended that committees 
be appointed to reorganize the materials in 
elementary business training and in physical 
geography. Elementary business training is a 
popular subject with those ninth year pupils 
who are especially interested in commercial 
subjects and is also proving of value to many 
pupils taking a general high school course who 
may not be interested in a college preparatory 
schedule. With the more flexible requirements 
that are now in effect governing the issuance 
of the high school diploma in commercial sub- 
jects, elementary business training becomes an 
important subject of the ninth year. The 


materials will be revised making this subject 
even more valuable than it is at the present. 

A committee has been authorized to reor- 
ganize the material in physical geography with 
the thought that this subject should be of far 
more general value in secondary schools than 
is possible under present conditions. At present 
it is found most valuable in the higher levels, 
where it is limited to pupils of the fourth year 
These groups can attack the present subject 
material effectively. Recognizing the value of 
subject material of this type to large groups 
of pupils in the secondary school, many prin- 
cipals and superintendents believe that the 
material should be reorganized so as to be of 
more practical value to pupils of the second 
or third years. If this can be accomplished 
physical geography will meet a much wider 
need in the secondary schools than it is meeting 
at present. 

A report was presented by a subcommittee 
of the State Examinations Board which has 
been studying the question of character training 
in both elementary and secondary schools. The 
report indicated the wide attention which is 
being given to this important matter. As stated 
in the report of the committee, the first aim 
of the public school is character building. To 
this end teachers are selected, curriculums are 
built, extracurricular activities are pointed. 
The development of character is inextricably 
interwoven with everything the school does. 
It was also pointed out that the school’s chief 
reliance for character building is in the char- 
acter of its teachers. During recent years 
many schools have considered and a few have 
experimented with character education courses. 
Wherever this was done, however, it was 
considered only as supplemental work done 
throughout the general school program. 

It was the opinion of the board that the 
report of the committee and the material which 
it gathered was in every way worth while, 
and it was recommended that a bulletin covering 
the significant developments in character build- 
ing as carried on in the schools throughout 
the State be prepared and distributed to the 
schools. 

A committee of the board reported on con- 
ferences which had been held with a committee 
representing the College Entrance Board for 

(Concluded on page 121) 
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Statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French. In the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
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Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
It is situated in a parkway near the Potomac river, “remote from the common habitations 
of men, apart from the business and turmoil of the city, isolated, distinguished and serene” 


(John Hay). It was designed by Henry Bacon. 


Around the top are the names of the states. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


OURSCORE and seven years ago 
PS fathers brought forth upon this 

continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But ina 
larger sense we can not dedicate, we can 
not consecrate, we can not hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it 


far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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Language Syllabus Issued 


A tentative syllabus in modern foreign 
languages has recently been issued by the 
Department and distributed to superintendents 
of schools and principals of high schools and 
academies. The syllabus is the result of two 
years’ work on the part of a general committee 
representing the whole State, of three sub- 
committees representing New York City, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and 
finally of a coordinating committee. 

The former syllabus was a pamphlet of less 
than ten pages supplemented by word lists in 
French, German and Spanish. The new syl- 
labus is a book of 138 pages containing a 
general introduction on aims, methods and 
devices, detailed outlines of subject matter for 
the various terms and years of a four-year 
course in each of the four languages, vocabu- 
lary frequencies for oral work and for reading, 
idiom frequencies, and suggestions for illus- 
trative material, books, maps, apparatus and 
collateral reading for teachers and pupils. 

The syllabus presents general aims for the 
two-year elementary course and for the inter- 
mediate and advanced courses. The aims in 
the elementary course, according to the syllabus, 
must be such as to make the work valuable 
in a general way to those who discontinue the 
study of foreign language after two years, 
and also to serve in more specific ways as a 
foundation for future work for those who are 
planning to continue the study. Common to 
both these classes of pupils are the following 


attainable aims set up in the syllabus: 


1 General training in habits of industry, con- 
centration, accurate observation, intelligent 
discrimination, systematic arrangement and 
presentation, careful memorizing and_ inde- 
pendent thinking; for example, making gener- 
alizations from observed phenomena 

2 Acquisition of specific data about the 
foreign nation (history, geography, cultural 
accomplishments, scientific attainments, com- 
parative level of standard of living of the 
masses ) 

3 Some elementary general notions about 
languages and the interrelationship of languages 
and nations; for example, the debt of English 
to French, or the linguistic relationship of the 
commonest English words to parent Germanic 
tongues, or cultural borrowings and inspirations 

4 Elementary principles of phonetics, both as 
an indispensable means of attaining a passably 
accurate pronunciation of the foreign language 
(especially French) and as an aid to better 
enunciation and pronunciation of English 

5 The mastery of the fundamentals of the 
grammar, syntax and vocabulary and more 
usual idiomatic expressions of the foreign 
language in an orderly progression from year 
to year and course to course 

The aims of the intermediate and advanced 
courses are set forth as follows: 

1 To acquire increased skill and precision in 
the use of the knowledge already gained and 
to extend that knowledge 

2 To secure the ability to read intelligently 
texts of ordinary difficulty with only occasional 
reference to dictionary or special vocabulary 

3 To awaken an interest in the foreign litera- 
ture by a study of a few of its masterpieces, 
especially in the advanced course (fourth year) 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Detroit, Mich., February 22-26, 1931 

Eastern Arts Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 8th-11th 

Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of Dela- 
ware county, Margaretville and Roxbury, 
February 5th and 6th; first district of Alle- 
gany county, Houghton, February 13th; 
fourth district of Erie county, Farnham, 
North Collins, Eden and Collins, March 6th, 
13th, 20th and 27th; third district of Steuben 
county, Addison, March 20th 


—4 > 


“Our School” is the name of a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet sent to parents of pupils of the 
Walden public schools by E. R. Van Kleeck, 
superintendent of schools. Its purpose is to 
discuss school needs, accomplishments and plans. 
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Examinations Board Considers 


Secondary School Problems 


(Concluded from page 117) 


f using every means to fix the 


the purpose « 
respective examination dates so as to 
conflict. In the 
seemed quite probable that this might be done. 


avoid 
preliminary conferences it 
Unfortunately, however, nothing definite in the 


matter could be determined upon, and as a 


result the State Examinations 
the 
examinations for the years 


Board has defi- 
dates for Regents 


1932-35 : 


nitely fixed following 


January June August 
Or 25-29 20-24 23 
1933. 23-2 19-23 22 
1934 22-26 18-22 21 
1935 21-25 17-21 20 


A special subcommittee of the board has been 


giving considerable attention to the changes 


which are now taking place in secondary edu- 
cation with particular reference to the changing 


character of the secondary school population 
and the influence of the changing social, eco- 
nomic and other interests on the need for 
greater flexibility in secondary school pro- 


cedure. At this meeting considerable interest 
shown in the that are 
being carried on by the committees of the 


was extensive studies 
now 
high school principals of the State cooperating 
with 
intendents and also with representatives of the 


representatives of the Council of Super- 


Department. 

There was also before the board a question 
as to the possibility of appointing a committee 
to consider such modifications of the examina- 
tion program as might seem advisable in the 
light of modern movements in the junior and 
senior high schools. In the discussion of this 
question reference was made to the progressive 
changes which had been made in recent years 
in eliminating many of the examinations in the 
The 


Progressive 


earlier the secondary schools. 


trend is positive in this direction. 


years of 


leaders in secondary education recognize a 


marked difference in the function of statewide 
examinations in the upper levels of the secon- 
dary school in contrast with the situation in 
the earlier years. The committee in reporting 
on these problems stated that in its judgment 


it would be wise to await the results of the 
studies and investigations which are being 
carried on with the assistance of the Educa- 


tional Research Division of the State Education 


Department. 
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English School Instruction 
Found Similar to Ours 
in New 


offered 


That the instruction 
York State 


in England is the conclusion of Port Washing- 


type of 


schools is 


given 
similar to that 


ton school officials as the result of the enrol- 
England as a member 
Port Washington 


pupil is George F 


ment of a pupil from 
of the 
Senior High School. 


class in the 
The 
Hunt, who had previously been a sixth form 
Felsted School, 
With practically no special preparation, accord- 
ing to William F. Merrill, principal of the 
Port Washington High School, 
pupil tried and passed five Regents examina- 
The 


history B, plane geometry, intermediate algebra, 


senior 


pupil in the Essex, England. 


the English 


tions in January. examinations were in 


physics and chemistry. Illness prevented him 


from trying examinations in English and 


He is now taking a regular cours¢ 
Washington High School 


for graduation in 


languages. 
Port 
expects to qualify 


in the and 


June 


Commenting upon this, Mr Merrill 

These facts are particularly 
giving somewhat of a comparison of 
of New York State schools with 
England. So far as the authorities in Port 
Washington can determine, both through the 
Regents examinations passed and also by inspec- 
tion of the examination papers passed betore 


Says: 

interesting in 
the work 
those of 


leaving England, there is no great difference 
in the work taught. Some critics of our 
schools have tried to impress us with the idea 


that our schools are far inferior to those in 
England, while certain patriotic individuals 
seem to feel that the reverse is true. The fact 
that a student can fit into our system so readily 
and can adapt himself to the differences in our 
system would seem to indicate that there is a 
fundamental similarity which is more important 
than any superficial differences. 


The Ithaca board of education has voted to 
name the new junior high school building the 
Frank David 
a memorial to the 


3oynton Junior High School as 
late superintendent of 
schools who gave educational leadership to the 


Ithaca schools for more than 30 years. 
— 
Three new schools are being occupied in the 
fifth Erie 
which William E. Bensley is superintendent of 


supervisory district of county, of 


schools. They are in District 1, town of Bos- 
ton; District 5, town of Concord; and District 
6, town of Boston. 
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School Officials Explain Attendance Methods 


“How do they do it?” This query came 
to the Department from a number of school 
systems when it was reported that Schenectady 
and Elmira had the best record among cities 
of the State in the matter of nonlegal absence 
and tardiness, respectively, for October 1930, 
and that Ticonderoga led all villages under 
superintendents in both these attendance matters. 

In Schenectady there were only 11 cases of 
nonlegal absence for each 1000 pupils regis- 
tered, while in Elmira there were only 13 cases 
of tardiness for each 1000 pupils. Ticonderoga’s 
record was one case of nonlegal absence and 
three cases of tardiness for each 1000 pupils 
enrolled. 

To answer the questions as to how these re- 
sults are obtained, Charles L. Mosher, Director 
of the Attendance Division of the Department, 
has obtained statements from school officials in 
each of these places. 

Methods used in Schenectady are explained 
by Jane Walling, in charge of attendance. She 
reports as follows: 

I might sum up our procedure in Schenectady 
in the words “eternal vigilance.” Each ques- 
tionable absence is followed up during the ses- 
sion in which it occurs. We try to make 
parents as well as pupils see the value of regular 
attendance. In a few cases of repeated illegal 
absence we have to resort to the court. 

The fact that I have personally worked with 
many of the families for a number of years 
makes the work easier. 

We try to drop in for a friendly call at the 
homes ot children who are apt to be irregular 
in attendance. Especially in winter, when 
clothing is needed, we can prevent absence from 
school by supplying clothing. We try to keep 
a supply of used clothing on hand. 

Calls made between 4.30 and 6 p. m. I 
find very profitable. At that time the whole 
family can generally be found and many diffi- 
culties can be straightened out. 

The clubs in the junior high school hold the 
interest of many pupils. 

Esther C. Cornell, director of child welfare 
and accounting at Elmira, writes as follows: 

A bulletin has been placed in the hands of 
each principal, indicating methods by which de- 
cision shall be reached as to investigation of 
tardiness and absence cases. We have, you see, 
a definite and effective set-up and, I am happy 
to report, the finest cooperation from teachers 
and principals in connection with its use. 

I have visited the homes of our children who 
have caused considerable tardiness and have 
been well received and definitely assisted in the 
matter by parents. Also we have used the 
newspapers a great deal in letting the public 


know about our attendance, how it has im- 
proved, how the parents have cooperated in 
making our records better, and in letting them 
know the definitions for nonlegal absence. 

Our principals follow the definition of tardi- 
ness that a pupil not in his proper place at the 
time appointed is tardy. 

We use various devices in the several classes 
in the schools to secure class consciousness, co- 
operation and development of individual pride 
in attendance records. In one school, stars for 
daily perfect attendance are given for the whole 
class; in another, 15 minutes early dismissal 
is permitted at the end of the week if the entire 
class has had perfect attendance all week; in a 
third, a quarter holiday is granted for everyone 
in the room who has had perfect attendance for 
a month. 

Our superintendent has developed with our 
principals a definite feeling of pride in con- 
nection with attendance records. This is most 
helpful. 

Superintendent of Schools Raymond W. 
Nash explains the methods used at Ticonderoga 
as follows: 

The attendance record which Ticonderoga 
now enjoys has come after many years, as a 
result of educating parents and children to the 
fact that absence means a loss to all concerned, 
whether legal or illegal, that illegal absence 
and tardiness will not be tolerated and that all 
who persist in violating the attendance regula- 
tions must suffer the consequences. 

Our regulation is this: All pupils, regardless 
of age, who attend our schools must observe 
the same rules of attendance as are set forth 
by the compulsory education law of the State. 
In other words, all children over 16 and under 
7 must attend regularly, unless legally absent, 
or not at all. Our definition of a tardy pupil 
is one who is not in his own seat or room when 
the last gong rings. 

As soon as school opens in the morning and 
in the afternoon, each teacher reports her ab- 


sentees to the principal of her school. Ab- 
sentees are reported to attendance officers, who 
immediately investigate. If anyone is out 


illegally a notice is sent at once to the parent. 
If the child is not returned to school the next 
day a warrant is sworn out for the parent in 
case of children of compulsory school age. 
Our magistrate is a firm believer in enforcing 
this law, and a penalty is usually imposed. 
Some time ago a jail sentence was _ inflicted. 
When children under 7 and over 16 do not con- 
form with our attendance regulations, the 
parents are warned that suspension from school 
will follow a further violation. It has not 
been necessary for us to impose this penalty or 
to call a parent into court to date this year. 
The above measures are the harsher means 
of securing attendance, but sometimes the neces- 
sary ones. We never resort to them unless we 
are obliged to do so. We have used the follow- 
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ing ideas to secure attendance under ordinary 
circumstances with considerable success: 

1 An annual prize is awarded to the grades 
which secure the greatest number of perfect at- 
tendance weeks from October Ist to Easter 
vacation. 

2 A merchant has offered a silver loving cup 
to the grade school that will maintain the best 
percentage of attendance for one year. 

3 An attendance bulletin is issued each month 
showing the percentage of attendance secured 
by each grade. 

4 Local newspaper publicity has been given 
to the promotion of attendance, its effects upon 
the child’s school progress, what financial loss 
the school district may suffer as a result of 
poor attendance and again what it may gain 
as a financial return for good attendance. 

5 Our health teacher is a mighty factor. If 
an epidemic occurs she watches its progress 
closely, excludes children when necessary and 
sees that they return to school as soon as they 
can safely mingle with other children. She 
also cooperates with the attendance officers in 
visiting children about whose illnesses the offi- 
cers are suspicious. 

6 No high school pupils are admitted to 
classes and no grade child is admitted to his 
grade after an illegal absence or a tardiness 
until he has secured an admittance card from 
his grade school principal. 


—_Q——- 


New Central Rural School 
at Stratford Is Dedicated 


The Stratford Central Rural School was 
dedicated on January 24th. The dedicatory 
address was made by Wilbur H. Lynch, super- 
intendent of schools at Amsterdam. Other 
speakers were Silas C. Kimm, superintendent 
of the second supervisory district of Herkimer 
county; Edwin S. Hopson, superintendent of 
the third supervisory district of Herkimer 
county; and Mrs Bessie D. Miller, superin- 
tendent of the first supervisory district of 
Fulton county, in which the new school is 
located. 

The new school was constructed and equipped 
at a cost of $80,000. It is a modern two-story 
tapestry brick structure and contains a large 
auditorium and gymnasium, classrooms, a 
library, laboratories, a home economics room, 
offices and a play room. 


—_—o—- 


The new elementary school now being con- 
structed in Rockville Center will be named the 
Francis F. Wilson School in honor of the 
president of the board of education from 1888 
to 1901. 


Part-Time Schools Aid 
in Reducing Unemployment 

The part-time school has helped to reduce 
unemployment among young people 14, 15 and 
16 years of age, according to the Industrial 
Education Bureau of the Department, which 
has just completed a study of unemployment 
of more than 50,000 part-time school pupils in 
various cities of the State. 

“This cross section of the work activities 
of the part-time school child in New York 
State leads us to believe,” says the report, “ that 
the continuation school has helped to keep these 
children steadily employed.” Evidence which 
the Bureau collected from school principals, 
supervisors and teachers embraces a total of 
51,492 school children attending 48 schools 
scattered throughout the State and shows ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the enrolment to be 
employed. 

The average weekly earnings of the 40,722 
young people employed was $11.79. 

Comparing up-state cities with New York, 
the report shows less unemployment and lower 
wages in the former group than in the latter. 
Up-state cities, taken collectively, average 
17% per cent unemployed of part-time school 
children as compared with 22 per cent in New 
York. The average weekly wage in up-state 
cities is $9.49 as compared with $12.20 in New 
York, the New York wage being nearly 25 per 
cent higher. 

The report shows further that approximately 
five-sixths of the continuation school pupils 
report work in businesses other than those con- 
ducted by their parents. The average weekly 
wage earned by these young people is more 
than three times the amount of those who work 
for their parents, the figures being $11.79 as 
compared with $3.73. 


——O—— 


Twelve Buildings Opened 
for New York City Schools 
Twelve new schools and additions to build- 
ings were scheduled to be opened in New York 
City on February 2d. They provide for 15,554 
pupils. Included are two new schools in the 
Bronx, three new buildings and one addition 
in Brooklyn, and five new schools and an addi- 
tion to the Newtown High School in Queens. 
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Elementary Principals Hold First Conference 


1 the 


Aiter more than a year of planning o 
part of an advisory committee of principals, 
the first annual conference of the reorganized 
New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals was held in Syracuse on December 
29th and 30th. With the advice and counsel 
of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, the following 
committee was responsible for the program: 
chairman, Hoyt D. Smith, New Rochelle; 
secretary, George D. Taylor, Rochester; treas- 
urer, Rollin W. Thompson, Utica; Frederick 
B. Graham, New York City; Amelia Hopkins, 
Scotia; Winifred Emens, Binghamton; Berten 
B. Bean, Buffalo; Hazel Pattinson, Saranac 
Lake; Nellie C. Dyer, Jamestown. 

The Monday afternoon session was presided 
over by Berten B. Bean of Buffalo, and was 
featured by an address of welcome by Assistant 
Superintendent F. R. Shingle of Syracuse, and 
a discussion of the topic “ Progressive Tenden- 
cies in Modern Elementary Education,” by 
Dr James F. Hosic of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The afternoon session was closed with a 
series of round-table discussions under the 
leadership of Amelia Hopkins of Scotia. The 
topics and leaders were: “ Adapting Instruc- 
tion to Individual Needs,” Julia A. Markham, 
Bronxville; “ Fitting the Classroom for a Pro- 
gressive Educational Program,” Ruth V. Riley, 
Glens Falls; “Problems of Child Develop- 
ment,” May FE. Peabody, State Education 
Department; “ Visual Instruction,” Dr Ralph 
Walter, New Rochelle; “ Enlisting the Com- 
munity’s Cooperation,” Ray T. Grabo, Schenec- 
tady; “ Playgrounds,’ Frederick Schultz, 
Buffalo. 

The first annual banquet was held Monday 
evening in the Hotel Syracuse. It was at- 
tended by more than 250 persons. Frederick 
B. Graham of New York City was toastmaster 
Aiter a musical program by the Syracusc¢ 
Training School Glee Club, the association en- 
joyed challenging addresses by Doctor Morri- 
son, on “ Why Another Educational Organiza- 
tion”; Dr J. R. McGaughy, professor of ele- 
mentary education, Columbia University, on 
“How Homo is Homogeneous Grouping?” 
Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director, Educational 


Research Division, on “ Our Problems of Pupil 


Classification.” 





On Tuesday morning were held zone break- 
fasts, followed by the general session in the 
Central High School, presided over by George 
D. Tayler of Rochester. A feature of this 
program was an address on “ Whither the Ele- 
mentary Principalship?” by Dr Frank Hub- 
hard, assistant director of research, National 
Education Association. The morning session 
was closed with a series of sectional meetings 
in charge of Hazel Pattinson of Saranac Lake, 
the topic of discussion being “ Helpful Prac- 
tices in Providing for Individual Differences.” 

Che Tuesday noon luncheon and business ses- 
sion was presided over by Rollin W. Thompson 
of Utica. The report of the constitution com- 
mittee was presented by Hoyt D. Smith of New 
Rochelle. After considerable discussion and 
some minor changes, the constitution was 
adopted. Encouraging reports were received 
from the various zone group breakfast meetings. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Hoyt D. Smith, New 
Rochelle ; vice president, George D. Taylor, 
Rochester; secretary, Berton B. Bean, Buffalo; 
treasurer, Rollin W. Thompson, Utica. 

Following the business session, Dr C. A. 
Pugsley, professor of elementary school admin- 
istration, State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
spoke on “ The Principal’s Part in Promoting a 


Progressive Educational Program.” 


District Superintendent Tells 
about Teachers He Has Known 
‘Some Teachers I Have Known” is the title 

of a series of articles which Silas C. Kimm, 

superintendent of schools of the second super- 
visory district of Herkimer county, is writing 
for the Herkimer Telegram. 

Drawing from his rich and interesting ex- 
perience, Superintendent Kimm gives intimate 
glimpses of rural life in past years and con- 
trasts the educational advantages then offered 
to those now available. First on his list of 
teachers he placed the late Dr Charles F. 
Wheelock, who rose from rural teacher, school 
commissioner and later to Assistant Commis- 


sioner for Secondary Education. 
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Sees Need for Organization 
of Elementary Principals 
The principal purpose in 
York State Associ: 
cipals develop 
devoted to 
elementary education, Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Edu 


annual 


organizing the New 
Prin- 


lization 


ition of 


Elementary 





is to 


a wo! 
the 


continuous improvement ol 


Commissioner for Elementary 


said in am address a the first 


the 


cation, 


dinner ot association on December 29th in 


Syracuse. 


Referring to the large body of elementary 


school principals working in supervisory dis- 


tricts as “the lost office of American educa 
tion,” Doctor Morrison said that their names 
will be listed in the revised Directory ot 


Elementary School Principals soon to be issued 
249 of 
employing four or 
The 
1088 elementary 
New 


school pi incipals, a 


There are, he said, these principals in 


schools more 


the 


elementary 


teachers in supervisory districts new 


directory gives the names of 


school principals. In addition there are in 
York City 510 elementary 
considerable number ot assistant principals 
having charge of 9 to 24 teachers each, and a 
On 


' 
York 


number of teachers-in-charg¢ 


the New 


smaller 


reason tor organization of the 


State Association, he said, is to develop a body 
that can represent the membership in negotia- 
tions concerning the professional development 
of the group. 

Concluding his remarks Doctor Morrisor 
said : 

We live in an age when there is increasing 
demand that policies and programs shall be 


based upon the results of research, of scientific 
study. Certainly there are important problems 
awaiting investigation and study for 
solution no group is so interested as ours 
Were we to develop into an organization 


whose 


meeting annually solely to listen to speakers, 
wwever Loo wy may ec, 1 Wouk vr Detter 
! } 1 they vy | t ld be bett 

had we never been born. But if we may he 


a working organization meeting together annu 
ally to clarify our thinking, to compare the 


results of our research, to plan our cooperative 


programs, to delve a little further into the 
unknown, then we shall justify our existence 
in the greater service we shall render to boys 


and girls in building anew the foundations of 


American public educatior 


The hundredth meeting of the School- 


masters’ Council of the 


one 
Highlands will be held 


on February 13th in Newburgh 


to 
ul 
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Conferences Are Scheduled 
on Vocational Education 


A series of conierences for } 


executives of the capital district, at which the 
problems guidance stria ts and vox 
tl i educat \\ discussed has be 
t inced by Dr Lewis A Wils Assist t 
Commission Voc | Extension 
Education T} irs v1 be held « Febru 
20th t N \ k State ¢ eg 
Teachers at Albany | general topic w 
he Indust il Arts ind Guidance ) 
March 12th at Scl ctady the s ect I ] 
Technical High School and tl Cooperative 
High School” will be discussed The Indus 
trial High School and Apprentice Traini: 
will be the topic for the conference to be held 


m April 24th in Tre 
May 


\ meeting in 


Sth will be devoted to a « 


eration or | ade I str ict ( aASSES and 
Continuation Schools 

The program for the Albany meeti cludes 
the following topics 

A discussion of the industrial arts constants, 
as arranged by the Associated Academic 


Principals 





In what respects should the ind 
program in the jumior 
differ : 





Should I change 


shi p ? 
Where 


and when are unit shops desirabl. 







' 

What are the duties of the supervising officer 
in an industrial arts department 

What are the guidance needs of pupils? 

Does the present school organization meet 
the guidance needs of pupils adequately 

How are we providing for a study of the 
individual interests and abilities of pupils? 

\re present record systems adequate for 
guidance purposes 

Are our schools providing adequate, current 
and reliabk ormation regarding educational 
and occupational opportunities 

How should the school superintendent ot 
principal proceed to organize his school for 





guidance 


Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
Dr David E 


1 
speakers at 


High 


Education, and 
the principal 
School on 


dedication of the Sewanhaka 


January 9th 
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New York City Board Names 

Two Associate Superintendents 

The New York City board of education has 
appointed Dr William E. Grady, district super- 
intendent in Brooklyn, and Dr Eugene A. 
Colligan, principal of Boys High School in 
Brooklyn, as associate superintendents of 
schools. 

Doctor Grady will take the place of Dr 
William Boylan, who resigned last spring to 
become the first president of the newly estab- 
lished Brooklyn College. Doctor Colligan suc- 
ceeds Dr Gustave Straubenmiiller, who retired 
on February Ist. Doctor Colligan holds 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and from Fordham University. Doctor 
Grady was graduated from College of the City 
of New York and holds degrees also from 
New York University. 


——o-—— 


Peabody College Offers 
Summer Session Scholarship 

The George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, Tenn., offers one scholarship of 
$100 for the summer session of 1931. It will 
be paid in two $50 checks, one at the beginning 
of each of the two terms of the summer 
quarter. 

The requirements are: (1) the student must 
be in attendance during the entire 12 weeks of 
the summer session; (2) he must be engaged 
in teaching or planning to take up teaching 
immediately; and (3) no candidate is eligible 
who has been enrolled in college during the 
present academic year. 

The recommendation for the award of this 
scholarship for New York State is to be made 
by the State Commissioner of Education. The 
award will be made about May 1, 1931. Appli- 
cations for this scholarship should be presented 
promptly to the Commissioner of Education, 
State Education Building, Albany, with full 
information with regard to the professional and 
academic training and teaching experience of 
the candidate. 





(ra 


The corner stone of the new addition to the 
Murray Avenue School in Mamaroneck was 
laid on January 17th. The new building will 
contain 21 classrooms, a large auditorium, a 
library and a gymnasium. 
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Nattie Eastman 


High School Pupils Win 
American Agriculturist Award 


Nattie Eastman, a senior in agriculture in the 
Portville High School, and William Allen, in 
the same year in the Marathon High School, 
will receive the American  Agriculturist 
Achievement Award at the American Agricul- 
turist banquet held at Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell University, on the evening of Febru- 
ary 12th. Governor Roosevelt will make the 




















William Allen 


presentation. 

These young men were chosen by a board of 
master farmer judges, meeting at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion, Albany, December 18th. It was 
decided by the board that any young farmer 
to receive the award must be enrolled in agri- 
culture in a high school or state school at the 
time the award was made and that any candi- 
date who had previously received recognition 
in the form of trips outside the State, repre- 
senting the Association of Young Farmers of 
New York, would not be eligible. 

Following the preliminary selection made 
from written records, the judges personally 
visited all candidates whose names were sub- 
mitted to them. From the reports of personal 
interviews, supplemented by written records of 
practice work in connection with agricultural 
studies in high school, and activity in young 
farmers’ clubs these two young men were 
chosen as the most worthy for this award. 
The award is a gold medal suitably inscribed. 
This is the first time that an award of this 
nature has been granted by the American Agri- 
culturist and marks the beginning of similar 
contests. 








An appropriation of $250,000 for the con- 
struction of a new school in New Hartford 
was voted at a special meeting on January 12th. 
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Young Farmers Participate 
in Educational Program 

The New York State Horticultural Society 
held a judging contest and educational program 
for young farmers at Rochester, January 14th 
and 15th. Pupils and teachers from high 
school departments in the western New York 
fruit area attended. 

In the fruit judging contest 84 farm boy 
from 14 high schools were represented and in 
the apple exhibit 85 boys from 15 schools were 
represented. 

A speaking contest by young 


held in connection with the annual banquet. In 


armers Was 


previous years speakers have been drawn from 
the College of Agriculture, but this year, with 
the aid of the Agricultural Education Bureau 
of the State Education Department, a speaking 
contest was arranged in three centers in which 
13 schools took part. The three best speakers 
of the contest spoke at the banquet. James 
Chapman of Newfane, who spoke on “ Keeping 
Pace with the Apple Situation,” was adjudged 
the best speaker and received a $25 cash prize; 
Ralph Walker of Webster won second prize 
of $15, and William Lally of Geneva, third 


prize of $10. 


Attendance Conference 
Will Be Held in Buffalo 


A conference of attendance officers and others 
concerned with census and attendance in the 
counties of Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming has been called by 
Charles L. Mosher, Director of the Attendance 
Division of the Department, to be held at the 
Museum of Natural Sciences in Buffalo on 
March 5th. 
ously been held in Albany, Peekskill, Patchogue 


Similar conferences have previ- 


and Binghamton. 

The program will consist of a general meet- 
ing in the morning and three section meetings 
in the afternoon at which will be discussed the 
topics of (1) investigation and handling of 
home conditions affecting attendance; (2) em- 
ployment problems; (3) securing the right 
social welfare service in attendance cases. 

The new high school at Leicester was dedi- 
cated on January 27th. It was constructed at 
a cost of $100,000. 


Dr Gustave Staubenmuller 
Honored upon Retiremen 


Twenty-five hundred persons representing a 
branches of the New York City public school 
system attended a_ testimonial luncheon’ on 
January 24th to honor Dr Gustave Strauben- 
miiller, retiring associate superintendent of 
schools, and a veteran of more than 50 years’ 
service in the schools of New York City. 
Tributes to the retiring educator were deliv- 
ered by Joseph V. McKee, president of the 
board of aldermen, on behalf of the city admin 
istration; William J. O'Shea, superintendent of 
schools; George J. Ryan, president of the board 
of education; Edward Mandel, associate super- 
intendent of schools; Augustus Ludwig, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Teachers Association; 
and Margaret Knox, principal of Public School 
15, Manhattan. 

Doctor Straubenmiiller began his teaching 
career as assistant instructor in German in 1880 
As associate superintendent of schools he had 
a large part in remodeling the public school 
curriculum and he was a leader in the setting 
up of junior high schools and_ establishing 
training schools for teachers, continuation 
schools and special schools. 


Colgate University Debates 
Broadcast Each Saturday 


A radio feature of interest to high school 
teachers and pupils of debate and _ public 
speaking is conducted from station WFBL at 
Syracuse each Saturday afternoon at 5 o'clock 
Debaters of Colgate University meet speakers 
from other colleges in these broadcasts. On 
February 2lst the debate between teams of 
Colgate University and Hamilton College will 
be on the question, “ Resolved, That the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should recognize 
the present government of Russia.” On Feb- 
ruary 28th Colgate debaters will discuss the 
topic, “ Resolved, That all colleges should 
abolish the distinction between amateurism and 
professionalism in all sports to which admission 


lees are charge "ag 


A $65,000 addition to the Westover School 
in Broome county will be built as the result 
of action taken at a special meeting on 


January 8th. 
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Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following: 


Rome, mechanical trades building, $15,000: 


approved January 12th 


Cortland, addition to elementary — school, 


$85,000; approved January 12th 
Falconer, change in ventilating unit in gym- 


nasium in new high school, $900; approved 


January 16th 
Bemus Point, heating and ventilating unit in 


gymnasium of new high school, $600; ap- 


proved January 16th 


Savona, new central grade and high school, 
$135,000; approved January 16th 

District 4, town of Dickinson, Broome county, 
two-room portable building for temporary use, 
$3700; approved January 16th 

Belden Center, addenda to plans and specifi- 
cations for addition to grade school; approved 
January 16th 

New 


$377,800 ; approved January 16th 


Rochelle, addition to high school. 


Philmont, new oil burning equipment, $1150; 


approved January 16th 


Notes from the Field 


Suggestions and recommendations to teachers 
in the Little Falls public schools are contained 
in a mimeographed bulletin issued periodically 
by Superintendent of Schools F. R. Wegner. 


Egan has been appointed a member 
to fill the 
Gleason and 


John J. 
of the Buffalo 


unexpired term of the late Ira T. 


board of education 
has been elected chairman of the board. 


A bond issue of $35,000 for the construction 
of a new Stittville 
by a vote of 56 to 19 at a special meeting on 


school in was authorized 


January 27th. 


A140m-F 31-14,500(8924)* 


The District 1, town of 


Spencer, Tioga county, was destroyed by fire 


schoolhouse in 


on January 16th, the fire starting while school 
The Mrs_ Charles 


discovered conducted 


teacher, 
the 


Was in session. 
Holdridge, 


the pupils safely out of the building. 


fire and 


The new elementary school in Glen Cove, 
constructed at a cost of $400,000, was opened 


for use on January 26th. 


The Park Hill School in East Syracuse was 


formally opened on January 8th. 
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